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Personality Adjustment in Retailing 


Harotp W. Garton 


Successful job performance in retailing depends more upon personal- 
ity than upon knowledge. This article explains how a great store is 
developing winning personality in its employees. 


The ever increasing demands made 
upon store organizations for greater 
efficiency in operation make it impera- 
tive that we in the stores check again 
our methods and routines which are 
supposedly serving up to us the infor- 
mation, the figures which tell us what 
our investment in our personnel is 
worth. 


In the treasurer’s or controller’s di- 
vision, we twice yearly try to inven- 
tory our systems and routines, revising 
some and replacing others. In the mer- 
chandise division we inventory twice a 
year every piece of merchandise in our 
stocks, and of course revalue or reprice 
merchandise at that time which because 
of its age or undesirability must be 
moved quickly. And so in the person- 
nel division, we twice yearly inventory 
every employee. While the problem of 
inventorying people is more difficult 
than inventorying things, it is the only 
sound way of knowing our investment 
in personnel. When we consider that 
more than 50 per cent of our total ex- 
pense over the year is represented by 
salaries, we appreciate the importance 
of inventorying our personnel as well 
as our merchandise. 


Executives and Nonexecutives 


Considering the scope of the store’s 
personnel, it seems logical that two 
groups be recognized; namely, execu- 
tives, in whom responsibility and au- 
thority are invested; and nonexecu- 


tives, in whom responsibility is in- 
vested, but no authority. 

The executive job, for all theoreti- 
cal purposes, is a fixed one, with defi- 
nitely selected qualifications set up. 
The one selected must necessarily have 
the primary qualification of good judg- 
ment. 

The nonexecutive is selected with 
the necessary qualifications that will 
make him or her responsible to the 
job, keeping in mind that the job was 
there before the person to fill it—the 
customer was in the store, the fixtures 
were there, and the merchandise. The 
only one of these that can be adjusted 
is the person on the job. 


Job Standards 

It seems to be a common practice 
today in the selection of personnel to 
have set up job analyses and job speci- 
fications for the majority of jobs to be 
filled. Some organizations find it high- 
ly advisable to use psychological and 
intelligence tests. But let us bear in 
mind that one of the primary qualifi- 
cations of the applicant today who is 
to meet customers is personality, and 
I know of no intelligence test which 
will truly rate a person’s personality. 

In considering the average person’s 
growth in business today, and par- 
ticularly in the retail business where 
personality plays such an important 
part, I believe that his ability to suc- 
ceed is directly in proportion to his 
ability to get along with people. 
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In our own personnel department, 
we do not use the written job analysis 
or job specification, but in selecting 
and talking to each applicant the em- 
ployer is at all times considering the 
requirements of the job and whether 
or not the applicant can show the nec- 
essary specifications. So, in the final 
analysis, the employment manager, 
consciously or unconsciously, is using 
during such interviews job specifica- 
tions. Let me reiterate that the job 
is there before the person is employed 
to fill it. 

Training to job standards has be- 
come common practice in different de- 
grees, almost universally in well-or- 
ganized stores, as it has proved the 
most intelligent and expeditious way 
of bringing the new person up to the 
standard which the customer and the 
store expect of him. In our particu- 
lar business we necessarily require a 
certain amount of training prior to the 
new employee’s contact with the job, 
and for several days following. The 
so-called initial training is given cov- 
ering many phases of systems, rou- 
tines, and salesmanship. This is fol- 
lowed up weekly with salesmanship 
and merchandise training classes. This 
work in its entirety is an effort to 
bring the employee up to the standard 
set for the job. 


The training for the executive job 
comes in quite a different category, as 
in almost every instance the executive 
employed has had sufficient experience. 
or has satisfied the employer as to his 
experience and business qualifications. 
Of course, after employment the ex- 
ecutive is constantly training and be- 
ing trained. Every conference he or 


she has with superiors is in reality 
training, and this work is continuous 
and far-reaching. 

Nonexecutive Rating 

To know the true value of our sell- 
ing personnel at the end of each six 
months, it has been necessary to eval- 
uate or rate each person every month. 
The two executives in charge of a de- 
partment, namely, the buyer and the 
section manager, rate each individual 
monthly, and these two ratings are 
averaged, giving a composite rating 
which is, as a rule, fair over a period. 
Along with these composite ratings 
the production record of the individual 
is kept, which shows his monthly sell- 
ing cost, rank by sales in the depart- 
ment, and his credit percentage. 

The ten qualifications on which the 
nonexecutive is rated are as follows: 
Health 

Consider regularity of attendance, 

attitude towards work, and general 

physical condition. 
Appearance 

Consider neatness, cleanliness, and 

conformity to the dress regulations. 
Manner 

Consider courteous treatment of cus- 

tomers, and of other employees. 
Initiative 

Consider resourcefulness and abil- 

ity to work without continual direc- 

tion. 
Industry 

Consider constancy of application to 

work. 
Accuracy 

Consider correctness in the execu- 

tion of every detail. 

Loyalty 
Consider faithfulness to a personal 


ideal and to the interests of the 
store. 

Codperation 
Consider willingness to work with 
others. 

Responsibility 
Consider reliability in the discharge 
of every duty. 

Knowledge 
Consider possession of necessary 
information. 


Executive Rating 


The ten qualifications for the execu- 
tive are: 
Health 
The possession of physical alert- 
ness, radiant energy, vitality, and 
self-control—health that in any way 
affects efficiency and disposition. 
Integrity 
Moral soundness in the perform- 
ance of duty and accuracy in mak- 
ing verbal and written statements. 
Loyalty 
The will to observe and conform 
with the policies of the manage- 
ment, and the desire to give new 
ideas and methods a trial without 
prejudice. 
Courage 
The capacity for independence of 
thought and for tenacity of purpose. 


Industry 
Productivity and the qualities of 
concentration, persistence, and thor- 
oughness. 

Initiative 
The possession of resourcefulness, 
originality, and constructive fore- 
sight, and the will to work without 
continual direction. 
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Inquiry 

The ability to search, to collect, and 

to analyze all the facts relating to a 

problem. 
Judgment 

The ability to understand all the 

elements of a situation, and with a 

sense of their relative values to ar- 

rive at correct conclusions. 
Teaching 

A faculty for developing the latent 

ability and personality in others. 
Execution 

The capability for making a plan, 

for selling the plan, for delegating 

the responsibility, and for follow- 
ing through to the final result. 

The salespeople are given monthly 
their standing or rank in personality 
rating as well as their rank in their 
department on production. 

The paramount difference between 
the executive and the nonexecutive 
rating is that the executive is rated on 
the qualification of judgment. 

Method of Grading 

At the time of the personnel inven- 
tory each department is considered 
separately, and a group consisting of 
the employment manager, welfare di- 
rector, training-department represen- 
tative, the department buyer, the de- 
partment section manager, and the 
floor-service manager meet and dis- 
cuss all the available records concern- 
ing each individual—the attendance 
records, and the hospital, health, and 
production records. With all these 
facts, the individual is put into a classi- 
fication, either A, B, C, D, or E. An 
individual falling into Class “E” as a 
rule is too deficient on the job ever to 
succeed, and must either be transferred 
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to another type of work or be re- 
placed. One falling into the “D’’ class 
is one on the ragged edge who will 
have to improve or be replaced. The 
individual’s deficiencies are deter- 
mined and recommendations are made 
to improve this person’s performance. 

The “C” class person is usually one 
who can do a better job but, for some 
reason over which he has control, has 
made only a fair showing. 

Classes “A” and “B” are the people 
who are turning in regularly the best 
job performance and are in all proba- 
bility entitled to and will be given sal- 
ary consideration. When the individ- 
ual is doing a job which warrants in- 
creased salary, his loyalty to the store 
is built up by giving the increased 
compensation before it is requested. 


Improving Personality 


At the completion of the personnel 
inventory each floor-service manager 
interviews every individual under his 
supervision. He asks each how he is 
progressing on his job, compliments 
him on the things he does well, and 
calls his attention to the things which 
his rating shows he can do better. 

The people in the lower classifica- 
tions, of course, are told that they 
must improve if they are to stay on 
their jobs, or that their performance 
gives the impression that they are not 
fitted for the type of work they are 
now doing. This latter “E” class per- 
son may be “‘salvaged”’ for other types 
of work. The organization has spent 
considerable time and money in the 
training of the individual and it is, of 
course, highly preferable to retain this 
person within the store, providing the 


person is the type that the personnel 
department believes can be “salvaged.” 

It may also be possible that the in- 
dividual’s rating in health is low and is 
affecting his job performance and 
lowering his rating in almost every 
quality. It then may be possible for 
the person’s health to be improved. 
Perhaps his appearance is poor. The 
welfare department must help on this, 
and many times does succeed in rais- 
ing the person’s personal standards. 

Manner, accuracy, responsibility, 
and knowledge are four qualifications 
which the training department may be 
asked to develop in certain individuals. 
Having watched one’s performance on 
the job, this department is able to spot 
his deficiencies and by personally 
working with an individual it is gen- 
erally able to improve him in regard 
to these qualifications. 

Initiative, industry, loyalty, and co- 
Operation are the qualifications in re- 
gard to which the supervising execu- 
tive must help the individual. 

Because of the fact that retail sales- 
people in particular are not machine 
operators and cannot do successful 
work mechanically, they cannot be 
given an initial I.Q. rating which will 
truly determine their performance 
over a period. It is a highly signifi- 
cant fact that we must treat each per- 
son individually as a human being. 

We executives must possess sym- 
pathy and understanding, and ensure 
the people we are supervising just 
consideration. It is my belief that a 
successful executive must have enthu- 
siasm and loyalty for his job and for 
the people who are helping him in the 
performance of it. 


What the College Man has to Offer 
the Retail Store 


Morris KRIEGER 


This statement was delivered by a student of the School of Retailing 
at the annual dinner given by the Advisory Council of the School. 


Today, more than ever, young people 
are attending college. The majority 
are preparing themselves in a general 
way for some sort of a business career. 
Many are expecting success to come 
to them by virtue of the fact that they 
have attended college. Yet, how many 
of that great majority have ever 
taken inventory of themselves in or- 
der to ascertain whether they possess 
those personal qualifications that will 
satisfy the requirements of modern 
retailing? How many have ever at- 
tempted to discover the demands of 
scientific management on the young 
executive today? In short, how many 
are fit to pass the Bar of Business? 

Probably, the first and most im- 
portant of the characteristics a college 
man should possess is ambition. Not 
the kind of ambition that flickers until 
something better comes along, but that 
everlasting desire to carry on and to 
contribute spiritedly and materially to 
the advancement of the chosen art. 
This ambition must be supported by 
a sincere love for the work and what 
it stands for. Without this there can 
be no ambition. Without ambition 
there can be no sincere interest. 

The second essential is an under- 
standing of the subject matter of re- 
tailing, growing out of scholastic 
training and practical experience. 
School can give only that basic founda- 
tion so necessary for a clearer under- 


standing of the difficult problems 
which arise daily in the business 
world. It is for the individual to re- 
tain as much of this knowledge as pos- 
sible and to apply it, with discretion, 
to these daily situations. 

The third essential is the ability to 
adapt oneself to the conditions under 
which he is laboring, plus the ability 
to get along with people. Scientific 
management has shown convincingly 
that a leader attains far greater suc- 
cess than does a driver. The one fac- 
tor that has caused the downfall of 
many college-trained individuals, just 
entering business, is their failure to 
realize that they are always dealing 
with the human element. What may 
look good on paper may turn out to 
be a complete failure when placed in 
human hands. 

Lastly, but most important, is the 
realization that the new business lead- 
ership emphasizes exact knowledge. 
Increasingly, we find the words pre- 
diction, standard, and trend being 
used. Their interpretation signifies 
exactness. Their application signifies 
forecasting ability. Although the 
whole movement is so recent that we 
are yet only in its beginnings, there is 
no doubt that the word science is 
written large and is to be written still 
larger in the days to follow. 

These are the vital characteristics 
that college men and women must pos- 
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sess to be the business executives of 
tomorrow. These are the winning 
elements. 

Schools and departments of retail- 
ing have built up ambition to succeed. 
They have taught the principles of 
successful store management and 
some have given students an opportu- 
nity to gain concrete experience be- 
hind the counter. They have pointed 
out failures to adjust oneself to the 
store environment and they have 
taught how to seek and analyze the 
facts. 

But knowledge is not wisdom. The 
college person has fared well in ac- 
quiring information. Now he stands 
before the Bar of Business to deter- 
mine whéther he can so temper his 
training with judgment as to find his 
place in the retail field. 


MANY LEADING RETAILERS 
ARE COLLEGE GRADUATES 
Each week Retailing carries a biog- 
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raphy of an outstanding retail person- 
ality. Eight executives out of the four- 
teen whose biographies have appeared 
to date are college graduates. Two of 
the eight are holders of advanced de- 
grees, and two have been college pro- 
fessors. One executive, not included 
in the eight, holds an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree. One left college before 
graduating. Only four of the fourteen 
have had no college work. It is sig- 
nificant that nine out of fourteen, or 
over two thirds of these leading retail 
executives are college men. 

Mr. Thorndike Deland, executive 
placement specialist, has studied a 
group of 210 successful merchandise 
managers. He finds that 102 are col- 
lege men and only 51 have had only a 
grammar-school education. The aver- 
age salary for the entire group is 
$26,500. 

These two reports present evidence 
of the value of college training in 
business. 
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Direct Selling by Department Stores 


Many stores find direct selling an important adjunct to over-the- 
counter selling in certain departments. This may be an even more im- 
portant method in 1932. 


In his book, Economics of Retailing, 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom suggests that 
direct or house-to-house selling is 
probably most successful in periods of 
recovery. Consumers have curtailed 
their buying in depression and prob- 
ably do not shop as frequently. Ac- 


cordingly, the canvasser has an un- 
usual opportunity to stir up the buy- 
ing urge as consumer confidence in 
the future is gradually being restored. 
In this connection, it is notable that 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills re- 
ports the largest working force in its 
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history. The small profit showing is 
due not to lack of demand but to a 
serious decline in the price of silk. 
If it is true that house-to-house 
selling will prosper in the years of re- 
covery ahead, it would seem important 
for department stores to investigate 
its possibilities. 
Extent of Direct Selling by Stores 
To determine what stores are al- 
ready doing along this line, the School 
of Retailing sent out questionnaires to 


one hundred representative stores. Re- 
plies were received from 40 of these; 
25 have used direct selling in the past 
and 19 are using it now and expect to 
continue. If a fair sample of stores 
was obtained, it would appear that 
from 20 per cent to 50 per cent of de- 
partment stores undertake some direct 
selling. Some stores that did no direct 
selling in their own names reported 
that salesmen for vacuum cleaners did 
do some of this work in the names of 
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the respective manufacturers rather 
than as representatives of the stores. 

The articles most frequently sold 
by this method are radios, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, rugs, 
draperies, sewing machines, dinner- 
ware sets, pianos, furniture, and elec- 
tric refrigerators. The departments 
that seem to have had the greatest suc- 
cess with this type of selling are elec- 
trical appliances, house furnishings, 
radios, and floor coverings. 

In the great majority of cases, direct 
salesmen are provided with “leads.” 
The best method is through contact 
with the customer in the store. It was 
the opinion of one store that “direct 
selling will be successful only where 
first contact has been made with an in- 
terested customer within the store, and 
only on merchandise requiring home 
demonstrations.” “Leads” are also ob- 
tained from records of building and 
leasing, by direct mail, through news- 
paper advertisements, from the charge- 
account list, and through personal 
recommendations. 


Advantages of Direct Selling 


The advantages and disadvantages 
of this method of selling are well 
brought out in comments made by the 
stores replying to the questionnaire. 

The chief purpose of using direct 
selling as an adjunct to over-the- 
counter selling is to increase volume 
and to compete more successfully with 
other types of retail outlets. One store 
executive stated the case as follows: 

“We think direct selling the only 
way to get satisfactory volume in elec- 
trical appliances and gas ranges and 
that more volume could be obtained in 


sewing machines by direct selling, al- 
though it is not so essential in this de- 
partment. With washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, ironers, etc., custo- 
mers like to have demonstrations in 
their own homes, a fact that makes 
direct selling essential.” 

The buyer for electric appliances in 
another store felt that the greater part 
of the vacuum-cleaner business would 
always be secured through house-to- 
house canvassing. But this type of 
selling, he thought, would only be ap- 
plicable to the larger-sized electrical 
items, or to those of high unit value, 
where the store could afford to pay 
the salesmen a reasonable commission 
and still secure the necessary profit. 
It is improbable that this store will 
ever use direct selling for other than 
the larger electric appliances. 

Another executive states: “If de- 
partment stores expect to compete 
with utility companies and electrical 
concerns, they will have to do outside 
selling.” 

Objections to Direct Selling 

Three objections were raised by 
other stores. It was stated, first, that 
direct selling is foreign to the depart- 
ment-store business; second, that the 
method injures prestige; and, third, 
that the expense is unduly great. 

One executive stated: “We feel 
that fundamentally a department store 
dealing with the general public is set 
up to do an over-the-counter business, 
and any variations from this method 
of doing business are unprofitable. Of 
course, there may be exceptions here 
and there, as there are to all policies, 
but in our experience direct selling is 
not one of them.” 
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The sales manager of another store 
writes: “We hardly think direct sell- 
ing or canvassing in any other depart- 
ments except draperies and rugs is 
worth while. It takes prestige away 
from the store.” Many feel that cus- 
tomers resent house-to-house selling 
and that the practice of bell ringing 
has been overdone. This objection 
would hardly apply where advance 
contact is made in the store and an ap- 
pointment arranged for home demon- 
stration. It must also be recognized 
that suburbanites and country dwellers 
do not have the antipathy to house-to- 
house selling that the city person has. 
An investigation made by the home- 
economics director of a great New 
York daily revealed that many people 
living in the suburbs welcome a sales- 
man-visitor provided he is well 
groomed and prepossessing. 

In regard to expense, the advertis- 
ing manager of a large Boston store 
says, “We tried direct selling for a 
period of three months in the furni- 
ture department and while we feel that 
the contact which our outside men had 
with customers was beneficial, the di- 
rect sales traceable to this work were 
very small and did not justify the ex- 
pense. We have also tried it in the 
radio department without very much 
success. Of course, we do have men 
working outside selling washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners. These 


men are trained and are under the 
supervision of managers furnished by 
the washing machine and vacuum 
sweeper companies and are very suc- 
cessful.” 

Another store writes: “It is a very 
expensive method of selling—commis- 


sions are too high which make prohibi- 
tive selling costs under depressed busi- 
ness conditions.” 

The general manager of a large 
store in Kansas states the situation 
fairly when he says, “Direct selling is 
generally very expensive. We have 
had the best luck in selling customers 
we have sold previously or prospective 
customers whom we have had in the 
store to look at goods. These we have 
followed up in a direct manner.” 

Requisites for Success 

It seems fair to conclude that a cer- 
tain amount of direct selling can be 
performed successfully provided sales- 
men for this type of work are trained 
with all the care given to it by the 
great direct - selling organizations. 
Crews must be thoroughly trained and 
be under the supervision of competent 
sales managers. The real problem in 
house-to-house selling is to get and 
maintain the right kind of personnel 
to work on a commission basis. As 
one sales manager states “This method 
of promotion has distinct possibilities, 
particularly on household-equipment 
items, the majority of which are sold 
on deferred payments. To be success- 
ful, however, the department store 
must adopt specialty selling methods.” 

Stores are striving for volume in 
these difficult days of merchandising. 
The direct-selling method is one that 
should not be overlooked. Where it 
has been planned with the care given 
to other types of selling, it has given 
good results in certain departments of 
many department stores. 

Telephone Selling 

If, in spite of its possibilities, a store 

is unwilling to attempt direct selling, 
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it should at least make use of that 
sister method—telephone selling. The 
present is no time to wait for custom- 
ers to come to the store. If it does 
not seem desirable to take goods to the 
prospect, at least every effort should 
be made to draw the prospect to the 
store. The telephone method is an ef- 
fective means to this end. 

The sales manager of one of the 
large Eastern stores puts the matter as 
follows, “We think direct selling by 
telephone to customers own homes will 
be increased greatly in the years to 
come, to the convenience of customers 
and satisfactory sales results to de- 
partment stores. The results that we 
have obtained from telephone solicita- 
tion have been very successful in all 
departments except those where size, 
fit, and color selection are essential.” 
INDIANA CHAIN-STORE TAX 

During the past few years, many 
States have had bills presented in 
their legislatures to tax chain stores 
more heavily than independents. Local 
merchants clamored for protection 
against chain competition and State 
legislators saw in the chain a rich 
source of revenue. 

In a number of States, laws taxing 
chains were passed but were held il- 
legal in the courts. But now the United 
States Supreme Court, by the common 
split decision of 5 to 4, has upheld the 
Indiana tax. Thus this becomes the 
first tax discriminating against the 
chains to become operative. 


1 store $3 
$10 for each additional store over 1 
$15 for each additional store over 5 
$20 for each additional store over 10 
$25 for each additional store over 20 


1-5 stores 

5-10 stores 
10-20 stores 
Over 20 stores 


The Tax Schedule 


The annual license schedule set by 
the Indiana State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners is listed at the foot of the 
page. 

For example, if the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company has 40 stores in In- 
diana, its tax would be computed as 
follows: 

Ist store 

2d to Sth stores ($10 each) 
6th to 10th stores ($15 each) 
11th to 20th stores ($20 each) 
21st to 40th stores ($25 each) 


Total tax 


Suit Contesting the Tax 


Suit brought by a grocery chain 
operator in Indiana claimed that the 
tax is unreasonable and arbitrary, par- 
ticularly in that department stores with 
many shops under one roof need to 
pay only the $3 tax. The Supreme 
Court has ruled, however, that a dis- 
tinction can be properly made: 
“Whereas a department store spreads 
its efforts over a number of different 
sorts of shops under one roof, the 
chain-store owner concentrates his en- 
ergy upon but one kind of store lo- 
cated in many neighborhoods” . 
“obviously greater specialization in 
management is possible in the latter 
type of enterprise than in the former.” 

The tax laws of two other States, 
North Carolina and Mississippi, are 
now pending review before the United 
States Supreme Court. In the case of 
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Mississippi, a gross sales tax is levied 
on all stores but the tax is to be 
doubled when more than five stores 
are under one ownership. 


Extent of Tax Burden 


The Indiana tax falls most heavily 
on the big grocery chains operating 
units in that State. Because of the 
large number of stores and low volume 
in each, the tax will be greater in rela- 
tion to sales than in dry-goods chains 
whose individual units do larger vol- 
ume. 

But a tax of $25 per store is not a 
heavy burden. The president of the 
F. W. Woolworth Company sees a 
bright side to it. The tax is not ex- 
cessive and because the chains in In- 
diana bear it, they will be fully en- 
titled to protection against unfair agi- 
tation. The tax will amount to only a 
very small fraction of 1 per cent of 
the chain-store volume in that State. 


The reason for alarm is not in the 
amount of this tax but in the fact that 
it opens the way for State legislators 
to inflict excessive and _ prohibitive 
taxes on the chains in the future. For 
example, a bill presented in the Illinois 
House of Representatives proposes a 
tax of $1000 per store in excess of 
three owned by one corporation. 

Again, the way is cleared to extend 
the tax to include gasoline service 
stations, newsstands at railroad sta- 
tions, bus terminals, and hotels. It 
might be levied also on milk, gasoline, 
and oil routes. 


Protective Measures 


There are three protective measures 
the chains may adopt. The first is to 


stir up public opinion to a keener re- 
alization of the economies of chain- 
store distribution and the danger of 
higher retail prices if chains are taxed 
more than independents. 

Second, the chains will probably 
hasten the elimination of unprofitable 
units. There may be a tendency to- 
wards a smaller number of larger 
stores in each chain. Individual vol- 
ume rather than number of stores may 
be stressed. 


Third, some chains may find it pos- 
sible to set up subsidiary corporations 
to control each store or a very small 
group of stores. Thus, each chain- 
store organization will be small and 
subject to the lower tax rates. 


No Cause for Alarm 


In spite of the bare possibility of 
serious discrimination against the 
chains there seems to be little real 
cause for alarm. Local chain organi- 
zations are subject to the same taxes 
as national and sectional chains. State 
legislators will not care to incur the 
opposition of the local chains that as 
a group handle even more business 
than the national ones. Again, if any 
tax is deemed excessive, a case will 
again come before the Supreme Court 
for decision on its merits. 


If such taxation had occurred when 
chains were in their early stages of 
development, it might have seriously 
curtailed this desirable method of re- 
tailing many commodities. But the 
chains are now well entrenched and 
their importance as distributing agents 
will not be impaired by potential tax 
laws. 
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Dollar Days 


This article tells what items are most commonly promoted on dollar 
day and it indicates the days of the week that have proved most 
successful. 


The basis for this study is an an- 
alysis of one hundred dollar-day ad- 
vertisements, representing one hun- 
dred leading stores in the United 
States and Canada. These advertise- 
ments were assembled by the Division 
of Merchandise Analysis and Statistics 
of the General Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Hearst Newspapers and 
analyzed by Mr. Irvin E. Carver, a 
graduate student of the School of Re- 
tailing. Most of the advertisements 
appeared between January | and April 
1, 1931. 

Merchandise Promoted 


Table 1 lists the frequency with 
which each department was featured 
in dollar-day promotions. It is inter- 
esting to note that four departments: 


men’s furnishings, domestics, boys’ 
wear, and infants’ wear, were repre- 
sented over four hundred times. 
Women’s apparel departments as a 
group, however, were by far the most 
important, accounting for about one 
third of all the merchandise promoted. 


Popular Days of the Week 

Table 2 shows the days of the week 
on which dollar days were held. Thurs- 
day accounted for one third and Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday to- 
gether for four fifths. The middle of 
the week seems to be preferred be- 
cause of the normally heavy sales in 
large stores on Monday and Saturday. 
Marshall Field & Company, however, 
ran dollar promotions for a whole 
week. 


TABLE 1 
DoLLar-DAy MERCHANDISE CLASSIFICATION 


Merchandise 


Prece Goons 
Silks and Velvets 
Woolen Dress Goods 
Cotton Wash Goods 
Linens 
Domestics 
Rayons 
Satins 


SMALL Wares 
Notions 
Cosmetics 


Frequency Totals 
of Mention 


Per Cent 


105 

26 
268 
306 
469 


17 1259 17.8 


| 
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Dotiar-Day MERCHANDISE CLASSIFICATION (Continued) 


Merchandise Frequency Totals Per Cent 
of Mention 
Drugs 23 
Jewelry 60 
Needlework 103 
Novelties 46 
Toilet Articles 214 
Stationery 98 
Smoking Supplies 15 
Umbrellas 22 841 11.9 
ACCESSORIES 
Neckwear and Scarfs 49 
Flowers 2 
Handkerchiefs 59 | 
Millinery 74 
Gloves 71 
Corsets 113 
Hosiery 190 
Knit Underwear 152 1 
Silk and Rayon Underwear 258 
Small Leather Goods 60 
Infants’ Wear 421 | 
Women’s Shoes 80 | 
Children’s Shoes 50 
Trimmings 23 | 
Slippers 26 1628 23.0 | 
REApY-To-WEAR 
Women’s Coats 6 
Dresses 163 
Misses’ Coats 11 
Dresses 76 
Sportswear 325 
Juniors’ Wear 159 740 10.4 
: MEN’s AND Boys’ WEAR 
Men’s Clothing 52 
Furnishings 496 
Hats and Caps 13 
i Boys’ Wear 441 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes 33 1035 14.6 


Home FurNISHINGS 


Household Appliances 106 4 
Kitchen Ware 98 
i Paints and Varnishes 57 | 
} Wallpapers 22 
Chinaware 110 3 


Curtains 149 


i 
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Dotiar-Day MERCHANDISE CLASSIFICATION (Continued) 


Merchandise 


Electrical Appliances 
Glassware 
Pictures 

Lamps 

Shades 
Draperies 

Floor Coverings 
Rugs 
Upholstery 
Silverware 
Miscellaneous 
Pillows 

Music Articles 
Radio Supplies 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Toys 
Sporting Goods—Photo Supplies 
Luggage 
Candy 
Foods 
Automobile Supplies 


Tora. Items IN SuRVEY 


TABLE 2 
Days OF THE WEEK FoR DoLiar-Day 
SALES 

Day No. of Stores 
Monday 7 
Tuesday 26 
Wednesday 21 
Thursday 33 
Friday 7 
Saturday 6 
100 


Table 3 shows the extent of the dol- 
lar-day promotions. It is common to 
hold them in the basement only. A 
Washington, D. C., store held a dollar 
day exclusively for children. 


Frequency 
of Mention 


Totals Per Cent 


2 
3 1335 18.8 


7091 100.0 


TABLE 3 
EXTENT oF DoLiLar-Day SALES 


No. of Departments No. of Stores 


Basement only 30 
Store wide 33 
No Basement 37 

100 


Promotion Policies and Methods 


Promotion policies on dollar day 
differ considerably. Forty-three of the 
stores featured other than one dollar 
prices. For example, the Montgomery 
Ward Store in Albany, New York, 
promoted radios, stoves, and washing 


j 
| 
69 
45 
18 
46 
39 
140 
| 
| 189 j 
6 
38 
65 
| 51 
| 16 
16 
17 
20 
133 
51 253 
| 
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machines, surrounding them by smaller 
dollar items. Gimbel Brothers, Pitts- 
burgh, also, included a number of 
higher priced items. 

Fifty-three of the stores stated regu- 
lar prices in comparison. While there 
is much criticism of the general use of 
comparative prices, their use is surely 
justified under two conditions: first, 
when prices are temporarily reduced 
for the promotion, and second, when 
a store desires to point out how low 
prices have fallen from the 1929 
levels. There is some question, how- 
ever, whether comparative prices 
should be used in the case of special 
purchases for dollar days. 

In many instances, advertisements 
did not seem to be planned with suffi- 
cient care. For example, thirty-six 
stores failed to mention the location of 
merchandise and forty-six did not 
group related items in the advertise- 
ments. This may have been done de- 
liberately on the assumption that the 
average reader will “wade” through 
the heterogeneous list out of curiosity 
to see what is available at a dollar. 


Customer Services 


From the standpoint of customer 
service there was much difference in 
policy. Twenty-seven stores specifi- 
cally refused to accept telephone or- 
ders. But prominent stores, such as 
Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney Dry 
Goods Co. of St. Louis and Hough- 
ton & Dutton Co. of Boston, empha- 
sized this service. Marshall Field & 
Company advertised that telephone 
orders would be accepted after store 
hours. A further restriction in twelve 
stores was a limit on the amount that 
could be purchased by one person. 
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Other stores gave special services 
on dollar day. For example, the Hud- 
son Bay Co. store in Victoria, B. C., 
and the Sears Roebuck & Co. store 
in San Francisco offered free street 
car or bus service. 

In this period of depression, the 
time-honored dollar day may become 
even more important as a promotional 
event. Stores all over the country are 
attempting to demyonstrate the fact 
that the buying power of the dollar is 
greater than it has been for many 
years. The dollar day may well be a 
demonstration day of what the 1931 
dollar can buy. 


PACKAGE DESIGN IN 
SALES PROMOTION 


“We are today living in an age of 
package merchandising, yet it is only 
recently that some of the underlying 
principles of package design have been 
really understood and applied,” said 
Mr. J. D. Malcolmson, research man- 
ager of Robert Gair Company, in a 
talk given to the ‘Store-Operation’ 
class of the School of Retailing. 

“We have learned one fundamental 
psychological rule,” he said, “and that 
is that the public likes change and 
novelty, but not too much change and 
novelty. There is quite a delicate bal- 
ance here. To illustrate—a package 
that never changes may come to a 
standstill in sales, or even lose ground, 
because it is human nature to disre- 
gard the familiar object. Also there is 
danger of its getting old-fashioned. On 
the other hand, too radical a change 
may puzzle the prospective buyer and 
scare him off, because of complete 
unfamiliarity.” 
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Modern merchants are at present 
securing better informed customer 
clientele. This fact has a definite ef- 
fect upon packaging. The public has 
been educated to the value of protec- 
tive, as well as artistic and conveni- 
ent packages. As a result, merchants 
everywhere are asking for better 
greaseproof, moistureproof, and other 
novel containers. And box makers 
have their research departments sit- 
ting up nights to meet this demand. 
This activity has also been augmented 
by the current business depression, 
which has made it essential that new 
products be developed which will stim- 
ulate business and take it out of the 
rut of cutthroat competition. 

One of the interesting new develop- 
ments in package psychology is pack- 
aging to suggest quantity buying. An 


example of such a package is seen in 
the tennis-ball carton. It is made to 
hold and display three rather than two 
balls. The normal reaction is for the 
customer to buy the three. 

Studies are also being made on the 
psychological effect of package color 
and design on customers. Sales of 
one article were made four times as 
great by simply changing package de- 
sign and color. 

Mr. Malcolmson ventures the proph- 
ecy that the past and present develop- 
ments in the package-making art will 
be nothing as compared to those of 
the very near future. These and other 
developments will inevitably lead to 
striking changes and improvements in 
both merchandising methods and pack- 


age design. 
O. P.R. 
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Controversial Aspects of Cash Discount 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


If an invoice with terms of 7/10 net 30 is paid in 30 days, is discount 
properly deductible? This and similar questions are answered in this 
article. 


The treatment of certain phases of 
cash discounts is a problem about 
which there is little definite informa- 
tion. Consequently, many phases of 
cash discounts are open to question. 
In spite of the desirability of stand- 
ardization, especially in a period of de- 
pression, many merchants have been 
trying to take undue advantage of 


vendors in their treatment of cash dis- 
counts. Vendors, rather than run the 
risk of losing customers, allow them 
to do so. There have been examples 
of retailers deducting an arbitrary per- 
centage from the amount of the in- 
voice in addition to cash discount and 
anticipation merely for the purpose of 
trying to force a lower price. Mer- 
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chants, who have done so, claim a sur- 
prisingly large number of vendors 
will timidly accept such a reduced pay- 
ment as satisfactory. 

The retailers who wish to take every 
just and ethical advantage of cash dis- 
counts are confronted with “border- 
line” cases in which the determination 
of correct procedure is questionable. 
Trade associations would like to adopt 
standard procedures for the treatment 
of cash discounts, but many obstacles 
prevent them. Controllers of retail 
stores do not agree among themselves 
on many phases of the subject. Trade 
groups, especially manufacturers, are 
afraid that meetings for the purpose 
of agreeing on the treatment of cash 
discounts may be interpreted as acts 
in restraint of trade. It is true that 
an agreement for the fixing of prices 
or possibly for the fixing of standard 
discounts to be given by manufactur- 
ers in any trade is illegal. However, 
it is most improbable that agreements 
as to how discounts should be treated 
after they are granted and that agree- 
ments as to what is meant by certain 
discounts should be decreed as illegal. 


Anticipation of Net Date 


One of the outstanding controver- 
sial phases of cash discounts is the an- 
ticipating of the net date as well as 
the discount date. It is a well-ac- 
cepted fact that if a bill is paid before 
the expiration of the discount period, 
anticipation at the rate of 6 per cent a 
year may be deducted. For example, 
if an invoice dated February 1 carry- 
ing terms of 2/10—30 extra is paid 
February 10, anticipation for 30 days 
or 14 per cent may be deducted in ad- 
dition to the 2 per cent cash discount. 
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Anticipation of the net date is not so 
well established. In the term 2/10 net 
60, if the bill is not paid by the 10th 
day from the date of the invoice, cash 
discount may not be deducted. No in- 
terest is payable on the invoice if it ‘s 
paid any time before the 60th day. If 
a merchant does not pay the bill within 
the cash-discount period, he may defer 
payment until the net date without 
paying interest. However, if he pays 
before the 60th day, but after the cash- 
discount period has expired, logically 
he should be paid interest in the form 
of anticipation for the prepayment of 
the bill. If the anticipation of the net 
date is not allowed, there is no incen- 
tive to pay the bill before the 60th 
day. If an invoice carrying terms of 
2/10 net 60 dated February 1 is paid 
March 2, it is logical that anticipation 
for 30 days at the rate of 6 per cent 
per year, or % per cent be deducted 
from the invoice. Anticipation of the 
net date when the discount period has 
lapsed is one way in which some mer- 
chants are reducing ethically the cost 
of goods sold. 


Treatment of Large Cash Discount 


Another controversial phase is the 
treatment of large cash discounts. Ac- 
cording to legal precedent, if a bill is 
not paid within the cash-discount peri- 
od, the cash discount may not be de- 
ducted. Legally, any cash discount ap- 
pearing in the terms is to be inter- 
preted as a true cash discount what- 
ever its amount may be, whether | per 
cent or 10 per cent. 

Logically, there is no such thing as 
a cash discount of 10 per cent. If a 
manufacturer gives terms of 10/10 net 
30, it is not reasonable that he would 
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be willing to give the buyer a 10 per 
cent discount if he paid in 10 days 
rather than waiting the full term of 
30 days. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that a manufacturer would give such 
a huge true cash discount unless he 
were in desperate financial circum- 
stances. 

Although there are many dissenting 
opinions, a discount of over 2 per cent 
really is partly a cash discount and 
partly a trade discount. A discount 
appearing in the terms of 7/10 is 
probably 2 per cent cash discount and 
5 per cent trade discount. There are 
two ways of handling a discount of 
over 2 per cent, if the discount period 
has lapsed and if the entire discount 
is not to be lost. The first method is 
to treat any amount over 2 per cent as 
a trade discount, subtracting it from 
the amount of the bill no matter when 
it is paid. Since the theory is that the 
first 2 per cent represents the true 
cash discount, the 2 per cent should 
be lost if the bill is not paid on time. 


The second method of handling a 
large lapsed discount is to deduct the 
amount of the discount, but to add in- 
terest for the number of days overdue. 
If the terms on a $100 invoice are 
7/10 net 60, dated February 1 and 
paid March 12, 7 per cent may be de- 
ducted. Interest for the 30 days over- 
due at the rate of 6 per cent a year is 
added to the $93. Adding the interest 
of $.47, the amount payable to the 
vendor gives $93.47. The second 
method, probably because it is the 
more advantageous to the buyer, is the 
one more frequently used. 

Although the anticipation of the net 
date and the treatment of large cash 
controversial phases of cash discounts, 
discounts present only two of the many 
they are among the most important. 
The following chart indicates the 
recommended method of handling vari- 
ous discounts. Where there is no out- 
standing method of treatment in use, 
the rules of reasonableness, fairness, 
and consistency have been applied. 


SCHEDULE OF CASH DISCOUNTS AND ANTICIPATION 


Amount, $1,000 
DaTeE oF INvorce, Marcu 1 
REcEIPT OF Goops, Marcu 8 


Terms 
2/10 net 30 7/10 net 30 =2/10-30 wet 30 2/10 net 30 


extra, net 60 E.O. M. R. O. G. 


Discount period begins Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
Discount period ends Mar. 10 — Apr. 10 Apr. 10 Mar. 18 
Date paid: Mar. 5 Mar. 5 Mar. 10 Mar. 10 Mar. 10 
5 Discount $20 $70 $20 $20 $20 
Anticipation days none none 30 30 none 
Anticipation amount none none $5 $5 none 
Interest none none none none none 


Net amount payable $980 $930 $975 $975 $980 


| 
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SCHEDULE oF CasH Discounts AND ANTICIPATION (Continued) 


2/10 net 30 7/10 net 30 2/10-30 


extra, net 602/10 net 30 


E.0.M. 2/10 net 30 R.O.G. 
Date paid: Mar. 10 Mar. 10 Apr. 10 Apr. 10 Mar. 18 
Discount $ 20 $ 70 $20 $ 20 $ 20 
Anticipation days none none none none none 
Anticipation amount none none none none none 
Interest none none none none none 
Net amount payable $980 $930 $980 $980 $980 
Date paid: Mar. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 20 Apr. 20 Mar. 28 
Discount none 70 none none none 
Anticipation days 15 none 10 10 10 
Anticipation amount $2.50 none $1.67 $1.67 $1.67 
Interest none $.77 none none none 
Net amount payable $997.50 $930.77 $998.33 $998.33 $998.33 
Date paid: Mar. 30 Mar. 30 Apr. 30 Apr. 30 Apr. 7 
Discount none $ 70 none none none 
Anticipation days none none none none none 
Anticipation amount none none none none none 
Interest none $2.32 none none none 
Net amount payable $1,000 $932.32 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 


DEPARTMENTAL MER- 
CHANDISING AND OP- 
ERATING RESULTS 
FOR 1930 


The Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion has issued in pamphlet form de- 
partmental statistics for 1930. De- 
partment stores are grouped into five 
volume classifications: $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 ; $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 ; 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000; $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000; and over $10,000,000. 
Figures on departmentized specialty 
stores are also included. 


Two sets of figures are given for 
each department: median figures and 
goal figures. The latter is the most 
representative of the 25 per cent of 
the reporting stores that showed the 
best results. In determining the goal 
figures for merchandising, the 25 per 
cent with the highest gross margin 
were included. In determining the goal 
figures for expense, the 25 per cent 
with the lowest expenses were used. 

To illustrate the broad scope of this 
study, the figure for the hosiery de- 
partment in department stores with 
volumes from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 


are given below. 


Hostery DEPARTMENT 


Initial markup per cent 
Markdowns per cent to sales 
Stock shortage per cent to sales 


Medians Goal Figures 
36.1 36.5 
5.1 3.9 
1.3 1.2 
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Hosiery DEPARTMENT (CONTINUED) 


Medians Goal Figures 


Cash discounts per cent to sales 0.7 0.7 
Gross margin per cent to sales 32.2 33.9 
Stock turn 5.0 78 
Sales per cent to last year 92.0 104.0 
Closing stock per cent to last year 83.0 
Sales per cent to total store 4.4 
Closing stock per cent to total store 3.0 
Returns per cent to gross sales 2.7 1.6 
Sales per square foot of selling space 115.0 205.0 
Age of stock, per cent of department's total 
Under 6 months 69.5 86.4 
6-12 months 15.7 9.7 
12-18 months 13.9 1.4 
Over 18 months 0.9 24.0 
Administrative expense per cent of sales 6.4 5.5 
Fixed plant and equipment costs 2.0 2.6 
Total occupancy 3.7 4.0 
Newspaper space costs 22 2.0 
Total publicity 3.6 2.5 
Buying 2.9 3.0 
Selling salaries 4.9 4.1 
General selling expense 1.7 1.4 
Delivery expense 0.9 1.2 
Total selling expense 7.6 6.7 
Total operating expenses 26.3 21.7 


RETAIL CREDIT SURVEY 

A history of retail credit for the de- 
pression year of 1930 is given in two 
booklets put out by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. A comparison 
is made with 1929, covering seven 
kinds of retail stores located in 25 
cities. 

The total sales, kind and extent of 
credit, returns and allowances and col- 
lection percentages are summarized by 
months for department, furniture, 
jewelry, men’s clothing, shoes, wom- 
en’s specialty, and electrical appliance 
stores. 

As might be expected, the figures 
show that collection percentages de- 


creased and bad debt losses increased 
slightly during 1930. Returns and al- 
lowances also show a slightly increased 
percentage. No great change can be 
noticed in the proportion of business 
done on a credit basis and, on the 
whole, current obligations in the form 
of open credit and installment accounts 
were paid in an orderly manner and 
new ones assumed in the same pro- 
portion to cash sales as formerly. All 
the adverse changes with regard to 
credit seem to be small and indicate 
that retail credit has stood the test of 
business recession in a highly satis- 
factory manner. 
W. S. 
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Fashion Training in Thirteen 
New York Stores 


B. StRAHAN 


The status of fashion training in this period of depression is presented 

in this article. The author also points out the specific weaknesses in 

much of the current training and gives a teaching outline as a step 
towards improving the situation. 


Department stores are unanimous in 
their agreement that fashion training 
is important in merchandising today. 
But the fact remains that there is rela- 
tively little being done in the training 
of salespeople in the fashion factors 
of the goods they are selling. 

The nature of fashion itself and the 
somewhat transitional state in which 
department-store training is at pres- 
ent result in a wide variation in organ- 
ization and procedure. However, the 
trend seems to be to place the work of 
fashion training in the merchandise 


I. Organization for Fashion Training 


1. Centralized direction 


division, but with supervision by the 
training department until such time as 
the personnel of the former is willing 
and able to carry on alone. 


Summary of Findings of Study 


The following tabulation of the 
present status of fashion training is 
based on a personal investigation of 
thirteen leading New York stores. The 
study is limited to training in women’s 
apparel and accessories which receive 
the major fashion emphasis in all the 
stores. 


Number of Stores 
Reporting 


6 


(Training given directly by a staff of professional 
teachers either in the classroom or on the selling 


floor ) 


Training given by training representatives 


Training given by both buyers and training repre- 


sentatives 
2. Decentralized direction 
Training given by buyers 


Training given by fashionists 
3. Existence of Fashion Bureau 


Yes 
No 
II. Fashion Training Meeting 
1. Length of Training 
Long-term plan (6 months) 


AND 
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Number of Stores 


Reporting 

Short-term plan (1 month or less) 5 

No definite plan 4 
2. Frequency of meetings 

Weekly 9 

Bimonthly 3 

Monthly 1 
3. Time of meetings 

Before store opens 11 

During store hours 3 

Evenings 1 
4. Place of meetings 

Selling department 10 

Classroom or central location 3 


5. Subject matter 
Season colors and silhouette 11 
Season fabrics 6 
Basic information on color and line 4 
6. Use of style shows 
Seasonal and formal showings 5 
Under direction of publicity division 2 
Under direction of training department 2 
Under direction of fashionist 1 
Classroom demonstrations 6 
No shows 2 
III. Style Bulletins 
1. Frequency of issue 
Monthly 
Seasonal or semiseasonal 
No bulletins 
2. Issued by 
Publicity division 
1 Training department 
Fashionist and training department 
Fashionist 
IV. Outside Agencies for Fashion Information 
Vogue and Women’s Wear 
Harper’s Basaar 
Amos Parrish Bulletins 
Amos Parrish Clinic 
Foreign or resident buying offices 
Tobe Style Service 
; Color Coérdination Service 
Style Coédrdination Service 
V. Follow-up on Fashion Training 
By training representatives 
By service shoppers 
By questionnaires 
No follow-up 
VI. Present Status of Fashion Training 
1. Degree of codrdination 
Excellent 


wr 
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Little 
None 
2. Comparison of 1931 with 1929 
Unchanged 
Reduced 
Expanded 
3. Contemplated changes 
Expansion 
No expansion 


Greater emphasis without increased personnel 


Important Changes in Procedure 


The above outline is largely self- 
explanatory but some points need elab- 
oration. In regard to style bulletins, 
the monthly ones are gradually being 
replaced by mimeographed material 
issued at irregular intervals. 

Where the active teaching of fash- 
ion is done decentrally, the chief 
duties of the training department in 
connection with fashion are as follows: 

1. Preparation of the style bulle- 
tins referred to above. 

2. Preparation of topic outlines, and 
suggestions for the presentation 
of fashion lessons and for the 
holding of discussions. 

3. Assembly and distribution of 
newspaper and magazine articles 
on style and fashion. 

The kind and amount of assistance 
necessarily varies with the department 
concerned. 

The biweekly or monthly fashion 
plan seems to be gaining favor over 
the six-month plan which has been 
found so difficult to carry out unless 
the training staff is large. A _ six- 
month forecast from which a weekly 
or bimonthly program can be devel- 
oped provides flexibility as well as a 
survey of objectives. 


Weaknesses in Present Practice 
This study reveals a number of 


Number of Stores 
Reporting 


2 
8 
3 


weaknesses in present practice and 
the criticisms which follow are gen- 
eralizations. Any value they may have 
will lie in the introspection which they 
may stimulate. 

First, some stores exhibit a lack of 
conviction and willingness on the part 
of major executives to cooperate in a 
fashion-training program. Unless ex- 
ecutives subscribe to it, no plan will 
be successful. 

Second, there seems to be a lack of 
basic knowledge in color, line, and de- 
sign. Without it, style information is 
knowledge without understanding. Re- 
gardless of seasonal variations in sil- 
houette or color, the basic principles 
remain constant. It is fallacious to 
ignore fundamentals because fashion 
factors to be emphasized vary with the 
current season. 

Third, fashion meetings are fre- 
quently of an inspirational nature and 
are not coherently planned to teach 
facts. ‘‘Pep” meetings and the iron- 
ing out of system difficulties neither 
mix well nor profitably with fashion 
training. 

Fourth, fashion-training coordina- 
tion in related or accessory merchan- 
dise is not stressed in proportion to 
its inherent value. While some stores 
are doing an excellent piece of train- 
ing in this, there are others that are 
doing little or nothing. 
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Fifth, teaching technique is often 
poor. It will be necessary for a time 
to give courses to department execu- 
tives in teaching methods. 

Sixth, the present system of “fol- 
low-up” is inadequate. Inasmuch as 
the shopper constitutes the common 
method of checking on fashion train- 
ing, she should be specifically in- 
structed and qualified in the fashion 
factors on which she is to shop. 


A Partial Solution 


To overcome, even in part, these 
weaknesses would indeed be a tremen- 
dous undertaking. The suggestions 
which follow are in conformity with 
present trends and practices and are 
flexible enough to be fitted into an al- 
ready organized system. The topical 
outline is suggestive of work which 
will meet the second weakness pointed 
out—the lack of basic knowledge. Un- 
der this plan, the actual teaching would 
be done by the department manager or 
his assistant with the guidance or di- 
rection of the training department. 
One meeting, thirty minutes in length 
each week, supplemented by occasional 
style shows, would permit the teach- 
ing of the major principles. 


Group Plan for Coat, Suit, Dress, 
and Blouse Departments 


1. Structural design and its theo- 
retical aspects in relation to the 
natural proportions of the hu- 
man figure 

2. Types of figures and problems of 
line peculiar to each 

3. Ways and means of modifying 
the out-of-proportion figure 

4, Fundamentals of color and color 
harmonies 


5. A study of color types and color 
choices for each type 

6. Color harmonies and the prob- 
lem of coordination in the choice 
of accessories 

7. Principles of good decorative de- 
sign in materials and in applied 
decoration 

8. The effect of texture and color 
upon size and silhouette 

9. Suitability of clothes for various 
occasions 

10. Correct usage of some of the 
most important style terms 
Group Plan for Accessory 


Departments 


1. Structural design and its relation 
to all merchandise included in the 
accessory group 

2. Line as it relates to millinery 
selection 

3. Line as it relates to the selection 
of costume jewelry 

4. Line as it relates to the selection 
of neckwear 

5. Ways and means of modifying 
“out-of-proportion” features of 
face and neck 

6. Fundamentals of color and color 
harmony 

7. Relating accessories to a founda- 
tion color scheme 

8. Decorative design in relation to 
accessories 


REDUCTIONS IN CUSTOM- 
ER SERVICE 


A summary of the data gathered by 
the committee on operating expense of 
the Store Managers’ Division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion has been announced by A. Picker- 
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nell, service manager of Frederick 
Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. The follow- 
ing table is a tabulation of the answers 
to questionnaires submitted by 25 
store managers. 

One of the most practical sugges- 
tions made in the report was that as- 


sistant buyers should be required to 
sell and to perform some of the sec- 
tion manager’s duties. This is an op- 
portunity to reduce both the selling 
force and the number of section man- 
agers without curtailing customer serv- 
ice unduly. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON SERVICE CHANGES 
DurING THE Past YEAR 


Unchanged Reduced Eliminated Never Had 


Section managers and floor superintendents 7 13 — — 
Customer telephone service 18 3 = oe 
Doormen 7 5 1 
Personal shopping bureau + 9 = 2 
Adjustment department 12 5 = = 
Mail and telephone order department 7 8 _ -— 
Post office 5 4 1 5 
Travel bureau 3 1 2 5 
Customers’ garage 5 - 1 5 
Rest rooms 10 7 
Information clerks 7 2 2 5 
Interpreters 4 3 1 1 
Service desks, accommodation desks, and 

customer calls 7 2 


Book Reviews 


Business Adrift, by W. B. Donham, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, 1931. 
Dean Donham of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration advo- 
cates a general plan for American business 
and behind that plan a sound social philoso- 
phy. It is his belief that the only hope for 
the continuance of Western civilization cen- 
ters in the ability and the leadership of 
American business, and on the recognition 
of the fields in which government action is 
necessary. Above all things, the point to 
be stressed for any plan that is to apply to 
the next generation is stability, for change 
is now so rapid that it threatens to upset 
this essential basis of continued progress. 
The major business problem for the mid- 
dle period ahead (neither beginning at once 


nor extending beyond the present business 
generation) is stated as follows: “How can 
we aid business men, within the area for 
which we are responsible, to best meet the 
needs of the American people, most nearly 
approximate supplying their wants, maintain 
profits, handle problems of unemployment, 
face the Russian challenge, and at the same 
time aid Europe and contribute most to or 
disturb least the cause of American peace?” 

The author’s discussion of tariff and its 
effect on trade is quite at variance with 
“pure economics.” He reaches the conclu- 
sion that it is folly and dangerous for Amer- 
ican business to look to export trade to in- 
crease production and the market for this 
country. The book is well worth study and 
can be highly recommended to all who wish 
to see whither we are “drifting.” 

B. F. M. 


Business Forecasting, by Lewis H. 
Haney, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1931, 378 pages. 


The Director of the Bureau of Business 
Research of New York University and a 
high authority on the principles and prac- 
tice of forecasting is the author of this study 
on business and stock-market trends. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the business 
cycle and to statistical accuracy in the com- 
pilation and analysis of business data. 

Indexes are grouped under five heads: 
supply, demand (trade), prices, bank posi- 
tion and credit, and security markets. 

There is a thorough explanation of the 
author’s P/V line, a curve that has proved 
remarkably accurate as a forecaster. Its 
use is explained as related to the forecast- 
ing both of general-business trends and of 
trends of particular industries. Three chap- 
ters are devoted to the stock market. 

Many of the author’s illustrations are 
drawn from retail trade. He feels that the 
best method for forecasting department- 
store sales is to prepare an index of con- 
sumer purchasing power based upon factory 
payrolls and farm income. The purchasing 
power curve usually leads department-store 
sales. For example, a severe decline in pur- 
chasing power had its inception in the sum- 
mer of 1929 but it was not until the fall 
that the sales index (adjusted for seasonal 
variation) fell off. 

Every large store needs a forecasting 
expert. A great New York store has found 
that it pays to employ a professional econo- 
mist to orient plans for merchandise com- 
mitments and physical expansion with out- 
side business. If a store cannot afford to 
hire such a specialist, either the controller 
or the merchandise manager should make 
himself an expert. The first step in the 
process should be a careful study of Dr. 
Haney’s book. 

Under the guidance of a trained statis- 
tician, the work will also prove an unex- 
celled text for a course in business statis- 
tics. Most courses in averages, deviations, 
correlations, and trends seem highly theor- 
etical to the student. In this book, they have 
a clear purpose as means to an end—the 
forecasting of what lies ahead. J. W.W. 
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Department Store Accounting, by 
Carl DeWitt Eggleston, New York: 
Greenberg Publisher, Incorporated, 
1931, 409 pages. 


Department Store Accounting is a survey 
of the accounting operations performed by 
department stores. Many of the 45 chap- 
ters originally appeared as articles in Re- 
tailing. 

The chief quality of this work is its wide 
scope. The diversity of department-store 
accounting problems is well illustrated. 

Unfortunately, much needed treatment of 
basic store accounting is sidetracked to make 
room for specific systems. Many statements, 
especially in the early chapters on the mer- 
chandising aspects of accounting, are open 
to serious question. 

The book will appeal primarily to the 
general accountant who wishes to survey 
the field of retail accounting, rather than 
to retail accountants already acquainted 
with retail-accounting procedure. E. O.S. 


J. C. Penney, the Man With A 


Thousand Partners, by J. C. Penney, 
as told to Robert W. Bruere, New 
York; Harper and Brothers, 1921, 
217 pages. 

The life story of J. C. Penney, nationally 
known founder of a chain of stores having 
a volume of approximately $200,000,000, re- 
veals the evolution of the merchandising 
ideas originated by him. 

The autobiography tells how he brought 
his hundreds of associates into partnership 
with him, and suggests the reasons why and 
how he became a great merchant. 

The exposition of Penney’s personnel poli- 
cies is especially illuminating. The methods 
used by this “department-store” chain of 
nearly 1500 units in the initiation of new 
men, education for the profession of mer- 
chandising, and vocational guidance, as well 
as in public relations, may well be used by 
other chain organizations which find per- 
sonnel their greatest problem. E. O. S. 


King of Fashion, the Autobiography 
of Paul Poiret, translated by Stephen 
Haden Guest, Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
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pincott Company, 1931, 331 pages. 

To those interested in the subject of 
fashion, especially in the life surrounding the 
creation of fashions, this book will appeal. 
It is a portrayal of the child who was style 
conscious; of the youth who first designed 
ensembles for a wooden mannequin given to 
him by his sisters, and later under eminent 
couturiéres created dresses for corps de bal- 
let, notables and belles of the day; of the 
man who had the courage and faith in his 
art to open his own establishment and to 
render a great service by inspiring artists, 
by “dressing” theatrical pieces, and by re- 
sponding to new needs of the public. 

The literary style is almost that of a 
novel—fast moving and filled with entertain- 
ing episodes. Every one who has a pro- 
fessional interest in fashion will gain from 
this interesting book a keener appreciation 
of his art. I. B. W. 


The Law of Retail Gravitation, by 
William J. Reilly, New York: 1921, 


75 pages. 


The Law of Retail Gravitation is an in- 
teresting book on a new phase of a retail- 
ing problem. For a period of three years, 
the author investigated the attraction of re- 
tail trade from small towns to large cities 
and the breaking point between pairs of 
trading areas. The study began in a limited 
number of cities in Texas and spread to in- 
clude 125 other cities of various sizes in 
every part of the country. The author de- 
velops two interesting laws in regard to the 
volume of outside retail trade that any city 
may reasonably expect and the breaking 
point of trade between two trading areas. 
Checks on newspaper circulation outside of 
the cities studied show an interesting corre- 
lation with the author’s laws. Important 
exceptions, however, make newspaper circu- 
lation an unreliable market measure. Local 
checks on Dr. Reilly’s laws will make in- 
teresting studies for advertising students 
and for those selecting newspaper media and 
planning advertising budgets. O. P.R. 


Problems in Retail Store Manage- 
ment, by McNair and Cragg, New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1931, 721 pages. 


Problems in Retail Store Management 
and its companion volume, Problems in Re- 
tail Distribution, replace Problems in Retail- 
ing which was published five years ago. 

Although a few of the cases in the latest 
casebook are taken from the older edition, 
most of them are new. Much greater em- 
phasis has been placed on merchandise con- 
trol than formerly. Cases are included also 
on buying, advertising, display, sales pro- 
motion, personnel, plant operation, account- 
ing, credit management, finance and control, 
and general management policies. 

A useful selected list of readily available 
readings and references has been appended. 

Problems in Retail Store Management, in 
addition to its worth as a collection of case 
material for classroom discussion, is an ex- 
cellent source of information and as such 
may be used as a reference book. E. O. S. 


Profit Principles of Retailing, by 
Harold B. Wess, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931, 
220 pages. 


“Is there something wrong with retailing, 
or rather, is there something wrong with 
some retailers?” asks Mr. Wess in his new 
book. The author feels that stores that 
are applying fundamental principles are 
showing tremendous progress and develop- 
ment. It is those whose operations are 
not based on sound principles that bring 
the average showing down. The book gives 
an interesting and instructive discussion of 
twenty profit principles that the author be- 
lieves are essential to success. The modern 
store must not only be scientifically organ- 
ized, planned, and operated, it must define 
its policies and follow them. It should 
choose its customer clientele and plan its 
growth. 

Although there may be some question in 
the minds of many people as to advisability 
and possibility of adopting all of the sys- 
tems suggested, each chapter is thought- 
provoking and that is all any book can 
hope to do. O. P. R. 


Editorial 
The Outlook for Retail Trade 


Many forecasts are made as to what 
the future holds forth. Merchants are 
very much concerned with the imme- 
diate future. It affects their merchan- 
dising, advertising, managerial, and 
credit policies. As an economist, I 
firmly believe that the worst is be- 
hind us. Each day assuring signs of 
an increased stability of business are 
apparent. 


Signs of Business Stability 


The banking situation which 
threatened to assume disastrous pro- 
portions less than a year ago is cleared 
and is sound. This is true in spite of 
the flurry that occurred recently in 
Illinois. The Illinois situation was only 
local and was due to peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The European situation is better to- 
day than at any time during the past 
two years. Only recently, economic 
disaster threatened England. Accept- 
ance of an amendment to the land-tax 
program kept the support of the Liber- 
als and Ramsay MacDonald weathered 
the storm. This brought confidence 
and faith in the future as seen in the 
immediate strength in the English 
stock market. 

France came to the aid of Spain 
through financial assistance. The Bank 
of England bolstered the panicky con- 
ditions in Austria when everything 
appeared to be at the darkest moment. 
In Germany, President Hoover held 
forth a helping hand that brought 
about a state of cheer which ushered 


in a silver lining to a cloud of pessi- 
mistic gloom. It is doubtful if Presi- 
dent Hoover could have acted at a 
more psychological moment. 

The people of the United States may 
rest assured that whatever assistance 
is given in Europe will be wisely 
given. There is a growing belief among 
business men that President Hoover 
will safely steer the ship of state 
through this trying time, perhaps the 
most serious in the history of the 
country. 

The Russian situation is an un- 
known menace. With confidence re- 
stored in Europe and in the United 
States this menace will not be so ap- 
palling. The wheat situation at the 
present time is a very serious one. 
Russian competition will be as great 
next year as this. The present poor 
crop showing will have a direct influ- 
ence in solving the wheat situation in 
America. 

The oil problem is slowly being 
solved. The recent increase in prices 
shows that the price wars are coming 
to an end. The independent producer 
is largely to blame. He believed him- 
self to be a free lance in the market. 
He has learned his lesson. 

Government construction, both Fed- 
eral and State, will be in sizable 
operation by fall and will be in full 
swing by the opening of 1932. Steel 
is gradually merging on sounder 
ground. The movement for increasing 
railroad rates, although not as much 
as 15 per cent, is receiving increased 
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support. It is accepted that a small 
increase would bolster business to the 
extent that it would carry us in an as- 
suring way to a sizable business re- 
covery. The public is looking for 
tangible signs of future recovery. A 
small increase of railroad rates would 
be taken as a good omen. 
Recovery at Hand 


A representative of one of the lead- 
ing statistical organizations recently 
stated sanguinely that he believed that 
those who wished to buy stocks should 
do so before August 1. He declared 
rather emphatically that after that a 
consistent bull movement would de- 
velop and would usher in greater con- 
fidence in the future. In the last few 
days it seems that perhaps July 1 
should have been given rather than 
August 1. 

As previously stated, every indica- 
tion points to the fact that the bottom 
of our depression has passed. The 
great problem is building for recovery. 
In this recovery the chief stress will 
be placed upon facts as bases for ac- 
tion. Important attention should be 
given to gathering, interpreting, and 
giving assistance in the use of perti- 
nent facts. Actual truth of conditions 
should be faced stoically. We are 
suffering at present by the bluff of in- 
dustrialists and others as to actual con- 
ditions of the past. Retailing has 
passed the stage of hit-and-miss and 
demands careful use of facts, their 
proper interpretation, and their effec- 
tive use in forecasting the future. The 
successful store executive is the one 
who can successfully forecast and 
build for the future. 


Dangers of Pessimism 
Pessimism should be avoided dur- 
ing the period of recovery. The re- 
covery will necessarily be slow. When 
executives who are held as specialists 
in their field assume even the slight- 
est degree of pessimism it casts a 
shadow over the whole store. Every 
executive should carefully fortify him- 
self against casting pessimistic views. 
Some economists forecast that we 
will not reach the level of 1929 before 
1933. We have more than two years 
of steady plodding, but merchants will 
have their enterprises upon a secure 
basis and will reap the benefits of mer- 
chandising and operating from the 
scientific approach. 
Too much stress should not be 
placed upon unemployment as a bar- 
ometer of business. Railroads, public 
utilities, factories, and stores have a 
low personnel. A weeding-out process 
has been going on for some time. A 
recent report declared that the person- 
nel of railroads has been reduced as 
much as 33 1/3 per cent. We have 
a huge army of people seeking employ- 
ment. Though qualified when busi- 
ness was operated on a safe margin of 
profit, at present they do not measure 
up to business requirements. Unem- 
ployment is one of our most serious 
economic problems. There is every 
reason to believe that as much assist- 
ance for the unemployed will be needed 
next winter as last. With business on 
the upgrade, merchants can and should 
adopt a liberal policy in the treatment 
and consideration of their personnel. 
N.A. B. 
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